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MARCH 1939 


FOUR POEMS 


SWEET CHARIOT 


OME folks, come folks, 
Listen to the fun, 
Listen to the thing 
That we all have done. 
Jews are on the sideline, 
Jews are on the sideline, 
Watching the thing 
That we all have done. 
We've been killing gods, 
And we can’t go back, 
And we’ve killed your gods, 
And you've killed ours, 
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Black and white 

And white and black. 

There are long-toothed hornets 
In the flowers, 

There’s a sabre-toothed tiger 
In the white god’s back, 

Jews are on the sideline, 

Jews are on the sideline, 

And a night-gown on the black god, 
Hanging slack. 

Hit up the drums 

For a white god’s pleasure, 
Serve a communion 

To a black god’s measure. 

The cathedral is in Harlem, 
The jungle’s down-town; 
There’s a white-faced Ape 
And a Virgin gone brown, 
And we can’t go back, 

We can’t go back. 

We can look into the easy-chairs 
Up at Belle’s, 

A white face in this one, 

In that one a black, 

A nothing-doing moment, 
King, Queen, Jack, 

A nothing-doing heaven 

And fifty-seven hells— 
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Go up at eleven 

And look in at Belle’s. 

We can speed our gods along 
On an iron track, 

But they can’t come back, 
They can’t come back. 

We can prophesy the weather 
With newspaper and drum, 
We can bootleg, we can slather, 
Till kingdom come— 

But our gods are gone, 

Our gods are gone 

Together down an alley 

Into kingdom come. 

The black god, the white god, 
Are no gods at all, 

They're the jungle and the manger 
In a Broadway stall. 
Good-night, Mumbo Jumbo, 
Jehovah, good-night, 

White is black now, 

Black is white, 

Jesus is crying 

On an old mammy’s breast, 
And the Park Avenue crocodile 
Is sneaking to rest, 

And Jews are on the sideline, 


Jews are on the sideline. 
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Where are the gods gone? 
What has got ’em? 

Black and white together, 
They’re dancing a black bottom 
On a cross on the altar 
Of St. John’s the Divine, 
A crucified god 

Who used to be mine, 

A black-lacquered god 
Who used to shine, 

An alligator-god 

Eating bread and wine. 

So black gods, white gods, 
Both good-bye, 

Go round to your place 

In an aeroplane sky, 

Wall Street and Harlem 
And the goddess Nellie Bly 
On a trip around the world— 
Colonel Lindbergh and I, 
Teddy Roosevelt and I, 
Abe Lincoln and I, 
George Washington and I, 
Mr. Bonaparte and I, 

Mr. Caesar and I, 

Mr. Jesus and I, 

Mr. I! 
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TO IMPOSSIBLE DEATH 


Establish me in nether caverns, seize 


Witter Bynner 


These frightened remnants for great shadows’ food, 


Fill me with air from subterranean trees, 
Let nothing more of the vague mind intrude 
Upon the depths of darkness and the wide 
Lone instancy of everlastingness. 

So let me be the husband and the bride 
Bound sound together, distant from distress, 
Shed of these bright disasters which I live 
Among, still dazzled. And so penetrate 
Essential suns in me and let them give 
Warmth to my vitals. And make early late, 
Late early; the while I untimed, unheard, 
Time and attend the unalterable word. 


BEING OF SOUND AND DISPOSING MIND 


Who may safeguard his lips by testament, 
However well his lips avowed and kissed, 
Or paragraph his breath, once it is spent, 
Against a loss of flower-laden mist 

Or allocate his heart beyond its day 

Or set the firmest instep on a path 
Which will not finally impede its way 


As though from Eden with a blade of wrath? 
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Who can vouchsafe by will the cerebrum, 
The cerebellum or the soul’s own seat 
Into a lawyer-written kingdom come? 
Who can go forward, on his mortal feet, 
Save to forgetfulness forgotten too 

In this inconsequential retinue? 


ONE’S OWN REQUIEM 


Oh, now for fewer roofs upon this house, 
Only one roof and that a lasting one,— 
And so for quietude after carouse 
And for indifferent feeling of the sun! 


Darken me wholly, with no lights to close, 
Ease me to bed beyond a need of sleep, 

Let knowledge be the thing a dead man knows 
And faith become an easy thing to keep. 

Witter Bynner 








THREE POEMS 


PORTRAIT OF A GOVERNOR 


Boston 1936 


Drinking, debating, parading, saluting the flag, 
Dining in the sunroom, whistling to the canary bird, 
Giving a silver dollar to a child, 

Dictating on trains, wheedling in Washington, 
Smiling, implying, cajoling, delighting to gag, 
Watching the feet of his callers shift on the floor, 
Looking from Hancock’s hair to Adams’ face, 
Licking a cigar, frightening a department head, 
Opportune to the moment and the place, 

Restless and famous, a true friend of the poor, 
Active, aggressive, a man of feeling and faith, 
Often on Sundays helpless by his wife’s grave, 
Possessor of power, more power, demander of more! 


Sometimes you catch the sunlight on a wave, 

As in a man a flame that does not stay, 

Blowing between the bands of pleasure and of pain, 
Coiling through events, wavering every day, 

Not hard to unravel or difficult to explain: 

He is Jim Curley, playing as he would play, 

Who was in jail, maligned, who lost his friends, 


Was twice in Congress, three times in the Mayor's chair, 
5 : 


And now is Governor with the state in his hands, 
A man defamed (he knows) in every way. 
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Wearing the button of the Rising Sun, 

Irish and Catholic, sensitive and kind, 

Drinking, debating, parading, saluting the flag! 

For work and wages letting expenditures run, 

Soaking the rich to pension off the old, 

Praising Mussolini for the Italian vote, 

Despotic, scheming, bold and not so bold, 

Impulsive, large-hearted, slowly clearing his throat, 
Denouncing and trembling, parading, saluting the flag! 


STRAITS OF BELLE ISLE 


By sea-spray only, and by wave on wave 

Of distance illimitable and pure 

Like passing icebergs, the ship’s whistle clear: 
Parted and disappeared before your eyes; 

The sight of distance somehow drawing near, 
The sea’s lift and the wind now whipping hard, 
Strain of all ocean on the metal plates, 
Immense pressure of steam boilers endure, 
Tug-thump of turbines, hourly twirl of screws, 
Hour by hour traversing the Straits. 








PALM SPRINGS 


Here the white lizards scatter over the white sand; 
The sun creates stillness, makes the knee-joints limp, 
The sullen heat gives power to prolong 

The furtive tenderness of a bronzed hand. 


Here the movie actress floats in the blue pool: 
White is her suit, brown her skin, yellow her hair, 
Red the rubber mattress on which she reclines 
Languid and cruel. 


Turning and gliding in the desert air 
The eagle circles the mountain that shines like bronze. 
Toward this day they came from the old lands: 


Indians on panther feet, Spaniards with guns. 


“There now!” an actor called: “follow your game!” 
As he tossed a ball that hit a racquet that banged, 
And the author, running, drove the ball in the net 
Then watched the actor give his famous smile. 


An Eastern lawyer, by himself on horseback, 
Thinking of stock curves saw a downward move, 
Thinking of her, his wife who had divorced him, 
Compared her with the flaming desert flowers 
Briefly in bloom. Mile on drying mile 

He rode, seeking her profile, rode for hours. 


J. V. Healy 


J. V. Healy 
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GREY AFTERNOON 


Someone has opened the window of the bus where I sit 

The air falls softly on my face. 

Men and women are walking on a warm grey Sunday 
afternoon 

On Fourteenth street and on many streets 

With fruit-stands, movie houses and drug stores with old 
horehound in the windows. 

They talk of things in tranquil voices, 

The children hopping ahead and squealing joyously, 

What are they thinking of on this misty grey afternoon? 

And the mothers, slow-footed, walking slowly for once 

What do they think of in the street, 

In the hours before and after floor mops? 


A man in the bus greets a friend and sits down beside him, 
They exchange talk, the lines in their faces smiling. 

Giggles come from the back seats. 

There are girls with kerchiefs on their hair, 

And the bus driver turns the little wheel 

That buzzes around until all the nickels are in his palm. 
He looks down the long street seeing the automobiles 

And the backs of other buses; I am wondering 

How many red lights he must count each day. 


There is much love on these streets and in the quiet 
movie houses 
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Martha Millet 


And at the family dinners where the children attack their 
food without compunction, 

People are thinking and saying things calmly 

Of tomorrow’s supper, the war in China, and who has the 
salt. 


The little children laugh and are tossed in the air and kissed 
With loud noises; all the sounds that are in these streets 
Come softly and warmly to brush my cheek 

And nuzzle in at my collar. 

The world is within and without, and always various 

In the bus on the smooth green leather seats 


From which the sky can be seen. 


Martha Millet 
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TWO POEMS 
THE OLD WOMAN WAITS FOR SPRING 


You are aware, through nights of shrouding fog 
while the last stick spits out the seething sap, 
that winter waves farewell with a bony hand. 


Soon hard young pellets swell on the bare fig: 
June’s nectar-sacs where petulant wasps shall sip— 
that was the wind’s lost whistle from behind 


the hill on the north forty. Bring the cider. 
Not many days now till it will turn sharp— 
but wasn’t that some younger cricket’s chirp, 
not from the hearth there, but a raw outsider? 


Old woman, from the jungle that swift-strider, 
sun’s-tiger with hot malice in his bronze, 

will sheath his claws in you and broil your brains 
and give you jams and jellies to consider. 








THE EX-SENATOR 


The black frock coat that time has softly marked 
as if for future reference; the wide hat 
with something of the helmet and the wreath 


the careful whisk-broom has not quite brushed out; 
and on the face thin creases life has worked 
about the voluble mouth and fumbling teeth. 


With anecdotes of many great (and late) 
colleagues, whispered midnight conference, 
genial unbendings, privileges let, 

treaties and tariffs—with the inference .. . 


but time is taking, in fact, time has taken 

all but fierce memories, and hopes condemned 

to feed on deeds of young men, and the unbroken 
heart in the onyx eyes age leaves undimmed. 


C. F. MacIntyre 


C. F. MacIntyre 
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WE HAVE BEEN BELIEVERS 


We have been believers believing in the black gods of an 
old land, believing in the secrets of the seeress and the 
magic of the charmers and the power of the devil’s 
evil ones. 


And in the white gods of a new land we have been believers 
believing in the mercy of the masters and the beauty of 
our brothers, believing in the conjure of the humble 
and the faithful and the pure. 


Neither the slavers’ whip nor the lynchers’ rope nor the 


bayonet could kill our black belief. In our hunger we 
beheld the welcome table and in our nakedness the 
glory of a long white robe. We have been believers 
in the new Jerusalem. 


We have been believers feeding greedy grinning gods, like a 


Moloch demanding our sons and our daughters our 
strength and our wills and our spirits of pain. We 
have been believers, silent and stolid and stubborn and 
strong. 


have been believers yielding substance for the world. 
With our hands have we fed a people and out of our 
strength have they wrung the necessities of a nation. 
Our song has filled the twilight and our hope has her- 
alded the dawn. 
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Margaret Walker 


Now we stand ready for the touch of one fiery iron, for the 
cleansing breath of many molten truths, that the eyes 
of the blind may see and the ears of the deaf may hear 
and the tongues of the people be filled with living fire. 


Where are our gods that they leave us asleep? Surely the 
priests and the preachers and the powers will hear. 
Surely now that our hands are empty and our hearts 
too full to pray they will understand. Surely the sires 
of the people will send us a sign. 


We have been believers believing in our burdens and our 
demi-gods too long. Now the needy no longer weep 
and pray, the longsuffering arise, and our fists bleed 
against the bars with a strange insistency. 

Margaret Walker 
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SYMBOLS FOR DECEIT 


Above the grassy lure 
Of the quicksands 

I build my house 
Upon stilts of logic 


Fool’s gold 

Is minted by the moon 

Amid the gurgle of spring tides 
In the marshes. 


Mirrors are smashed by pebbles 
Dropped by gulls, 

And where they fall 

Is the throat of a whirlpool. 


My mansion sags to the northward, 
Its legs gnawed thin by doubt 

And burdened by the weight 

Of conscience. 


Does my house lean 

Wrong-angled against the evening? 
It is shouldering the wind 

Who bears a knapsack of anger. 
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A bird with a bloody beak 

Has made a nest in the eaves. 
She is hatching a prayer 
Without wings. 


A. M. Sullivan 


A. M. Sullivan 


THE TIE THAT SEPARATES 


She was as chilly as a fireplace 

Whose logs are newly crossed and neatly laid, 
Or thus it seemed to him who checked her case 
As one or two degrees of centigrade. 

So he who had for years believed her ice 
Sought stimulating company. The rest 

Is obvious: the usual device, 

And she was free, naive, and unexpressed. 


Her second choosing, minus ritual, 

Kindled the wood, prim-sliced and never lit. 
So bright the flame, so individual, 

They dreaded to desert the warmth of it; 
Then, through a tie that legalized their status, 
Both were extinguished. Only freedom matters. 


Florence Dickinson Stearns 
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AND TIMES THERE ARE 


And times there are when I know my flesh is clay, 
All feeling reaped, and footsteps of the mind 
Clogged and impossible, so that for me 


Your August weather is like a child’s laugh 
I do not understand, although tears move 
Unwitting at its beauty. And in grief 


I see the passionate mind halted in shame. 
But for today my flesh O far outgoes 
All earthy presage. Quicksilver I am 


To your every breath, my love, and to your thought 
As water instantly to the least wind. 
And mind, no longer fumbling, no more caught 


In the blunt clay, childs it with tendril sentences 
Of fingertip speech to climb our silences. 


BLIND } 


Blindness is not only to mourn the sun, 
To puzzle over dayspring fairytales 

Or live with fingertip faith. 

It is to lean upon the world, 
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Rupert Hodge 


Magically to feel a harvest way 
Where love lay undiscovered ; 
And groping against rocks 
To find a foothold, handhold where, 
Innumerable tears withdrawn, 
Respond the grief-worn deeds. 
Rupert Hodge 


SIGNATURE 


Now branded on my mind 
indelible and sure 
your impress . . . to endure 


marked as the rings in trees 
wave-penciling on stone 
the fracture in a bone. 


Maxine Brinkley 
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LOVE SONG 


Now given to summer again, heat or a fleece of wind 

In a night inscribed with brands of beer 

Begins the legend woven marvelously with names, 

Here in the silver dark the hands are held, the sleuth is 
debonair 

The heroine with nothing but her hair to fix relents 

And history deciphered back to hands and tceth and minuets 

Flounces from the room and flowinces back and we are saved 

Although the lonesome queen will die from whose decorous 
time 

Tinkles the courteous clavichord. 

We make and hear didactic synonyms for hunky-dory 

Into our hungry hands hope cherubically bows 

A bouquet of wax tomorrows. But surely it is now 

We braid the golden hair of time, and hear far off 

In fabulous pools of space it was our own voice calling the 
swans, 

Know evening promised in the whistles that enlarge the 
noon. 


When dust is bitter in the throat, 
Our children witnessed of this web of streets or web or war, 
Then shall the children’s children intervene and faith relate 
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What seeds are shaken in 

Whatever whirlwind gathering now shall strike. 
Now let us take slow turnings, strolling hum 

The incidental music from the garden scene; 

This the immaculate and bitter star, the briefly bright, 
The joy, the nocturne we shall write for night. 


SONG FOR A SON 


I too remember springs bulging with moons 

And crocus suddenly for the eye’s surprise 

Coined for the legend rung on midnight 

And I remember oceans washing stars 

And boyhood burgeon from a fable dipped in Asia 

And this was when the world was bright. 

Now I would forget the long thornbearing since 

Nor bury leisure in the soft snows of contemplation 

I cannot turn my heart to grazing in pages 

Though these can make of sadness a pleasant pasture— 

I am simple, the fatigued have no time for weariness; 

It is good though books are written for those who cannot 
afford them 

And we are thankful; 

There are plainer imperatives for leisure 

Simpler anodynes for time’s assuagement, and simple 
angers— 
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Hours as these my common ones on evenings in the rented 
yard 

Where spring ekes not an asphodel, and talk is cheap among 

Us, and quiet, and firm, and not vain. 

For you the dance song poured all night from unpaid-for 
radios, 

And love is all, where words will drink up doubt 

Deftly as violins blot up their silences. 

So write the fable of your youth in laughter 

Say to each other love and love, learn grace 

From the tall queen in technicolor, a parable 

From the jaunty smiler who comes through the last reel 

In the rain bearing ice cream and sausage 

Who is broke but loves her and will swap his shoes for a 
shine— 

Age for laughter, sung pain, romping poodle, wet star, fresh 
figs, 

Nightbloom, for whom 

God is not love and love is god. 

I hope you will not too soon learn ambition you embrace 

Is child of hope and father of despair. 

In the welter to which life shall swell 

Count not too bitterly how you are swallowed up; I say 

Learn to hate and love aright; to understand is to hear 

The everlasting drowning of the sea. 


So though it is late now dance on. 
We have gone into the yard to talk, the owner 
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Peter De Vries 


Has turned his face from the rotting planks the falling 
porch, 

Hiding it in his hands, and wailing much. 

You shall forget time, but know that the hour is late. 

There are signs to be read. The clock 

Cannot hide its face behind its hands. 


MIRROR 


Before this fever of the almost cold 

Fierce things are gnawing on the sweated palm 
And how! along taut sinews that behold 

The awful tempest of the almost calm. 

But not for long the paroxysmal hands 

Like spiders writhing on the twisted sheet; 
Time now abruptly cuts his flow of sands, 

So simply deals him silence and defeat. 

Now spent and vanquished in the bursting gloom 
The limbs are quiet on the tortured bed; 

The hands are rested in the raging room 

And relaxation marks the fallen head 

Whom peace has dealt his everlasting grace. 
And when I turn they see death in my face. 


Peter De Vries 
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“A LITTLE PLAIN WOMAN WITH TWO 
SMOOTH BANDS OF REDDISH HAIR” 


66 OW, after thirty-seven years,” deplored Mabel 

Loomis Todd in the Preface to her 1931 edition 
of the Letters of Emily Dickinson, “the Emily legend has 
assumed a shape unrecognizable to one who knew her. Her 
life is revamped to suit the taste of the times, and Emily 
herself has all but vanished in the process.” 

I cannot agree that the taste of the times, that belabored 
scapegoat, was primarily responsible; but the Emily legend 
had indeed become so luridly simple, all sternness lost, as to 
embarrass many. Calvary’s Empress had dwindled to a 
pawn in an amply titillating biographers’ game of cherchez 
V’-homme. Alas, it was a game that need hardly have been 
played differently had its deliberate object been corrobo- 
ration of the dismaying opinion hazarded by Emily in one 
of her letters to Colonel Higginson: “Biography first con- 
vinces us of the fleeing of the biographied.” 

Mr. Whicher’s This Was a Poet* is a reassuringly unsen- 
sational attempt—more successful than anyone aware of its 
anomalous initial difficulties could justly have expected—to 
search out the true Emily Dickinson. Quietly sure that his 
conclusions concerning her elusory love story need no but- 
tressing beyond their own manifest validity, he devotes little 
space to direct refutation of the previous mutually contra- 


*This Was a Poet: A Critical Biography of Emily Dickinson, by 
George Frisbie Whicher. Scribners. 
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dictory versions, briefly summarizing the basis of his dissent 
from each of them in his well-documented Bibliographical 
Postscript. There in one short paragraph he makes explicit 
what is implicit throughout his book, the cogency of his own 
trespass on “amethyst remembrance” and on “leaf at love 
turned back’’: “Emily Dickinson was sensitive and intense 
in her friendships as in everything else. Her tendency to 
idolize various and sundry men who came for a time within 
her orbit is of no particular importance to posterity. What 
matters is that three of these relationships, those with New- 
ton, with Wadsworth, and with Higginson, have a bearing 
on her development as a poet. And with that posterity 
is legitimately concerned.” 

With scholarly rectitude tempered by the compassion of his 
sagacious and disarmingly humorous insight, Mr. Whicher 
explores these relationships. That his disclosures are far 
removed from the vulgar level of some of the whispered 
rumors is not surprising. It would seem to be almost a law 
that in these matters it is solely the rumors that are vulgar; 
and we can be certain that if, as is vastly improbable, any 
man had been Emily’s “lover”, her story still need never 
have feared the utmost probing. The vulgarity lies in those 
who believe otherwise. No truth about Emily could ever 
be vulgar, for she was not a vulgar person. As Mr. Whicher 
remarks, “The trouble with the legends . . . is that they 
impose a cheap and commonplace interpretation on what 
was in reality [in every instance] a subtle and highly indi- 
vidual relationship.” 
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Ben Newton, the dying young lawyer with whom she 
had a poignant but essentially intellectual friendship, had 
Emily’s unfailing gratitude and deserves our own as well, 
since it was he who, shown her early verses, turned her dif- 
fidence into confidence by insisting that she devote all her 
energies to her great poetic gift. Years later, we know, 
she had another important intellectual friendship, though one 
markedly less charged with emotion, with Colonel Higgin- 
son. Nowhere, however, does Mr. Whicher’s tact display 
itself to greater advantage than in his handling of Emily’s 
passionate devotion to Reverend Charles Wadsworth of 
Philadelphia. Conclusive facts, he concedes, ‘‘compel us to 
believe that Charles Wadsworth was a friend of supreme 
importance in Emily Dickinson’s life. They do not, how- 
ever, oblige us to assume that she was of supreme importance 
in his, though that assumption was not unnaturally made by 
members of her family and by others who were close to her. 
But the supposition that any sort of lovers’ understanding, 
no matter how attenuated, ever existed between them is 
inconceivable in view of his known character. He was not 
the kind of man to tolerate faithlessness of spirit in himself, 
nor is there the least hint to indicate that he was other than 
deeply attached to the beautiful and gracious woman who 
was his wife.” 

Although one feels confident that Mr. Whicher’s version 
of these friendships will long remain crucial, his biography 
is equally admirable in other important respects. Its recrea- 
tion of Emily’s background, for example, is vivid and cred- 
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ible. The Amherst of her girlhood; her relationships with 
her family (Mr. Whicher convincingly portrays her father 
as having no real resemblance to the invidious Edward Bar- 
rett of Wimpole Street, of whom, according to an earlier 
biographer, he was the chilling replica); her blithe, mis- 
chievous school days; her wittily demure, introspective but 
by no means unsocial twenties; even that most refractory of 
a biographer’s hazards, her often uneasy yet presentiently 
immediate relation to the religious, social, and intellectual 
assumptions of her time, including its pervasive “gentility 
nonsense”’; all seem authentically here. 

Especially pleasing is Mr. Whicher’s scotching of the no- 
tion of Emily as a kind of New England nun who suddenly, 
out of thwarted love, took the veil of drastic seclusion. ““The 
common destiny of a New England spinster,” he reminds us, 
“was to live self-effacingly at home.’ In so doing, Emily 
only followed the course of “hundreds of other unmarried 
gentlewomen.” Her retirement, he insists, was “neither 
abruptly begun nor was it at first abnormal.” Not until 
1870 did it become an announced resolve. “Her voluntary 
isolation seems to have been at first little more than a pref- 
erence for company of her own choosing. Whatever it may 
have become after years of indulgence, it did not begin as 
a phobia.” Possibly Mr. Whicher in his plausible charting 
of her course toward “polar privacy” does not sufficiently 
take into account the cumulatively inordinate shyness to which 
Mabel Loomis Todd and others who knew Emily have tes- 
tified. As Samuel G. Ward put it, having in mind New 
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Englanders in general and Emily in particular, “Ascetics, 
of course, and this our Thebaid. . . . Such prodigies of shy- 
ness do not exist elsewhere.” But then again, there is that 
letter wherein, with acumen overreaching his usual blend 
of patronizing kindness and chivalrous encouragement, Hig- 
ginson wrote his bewildering “‘scholar’’: “Yet it isolates one 
anywhere to think beyond a certain point, or to have such 
flashes as come to you—so perhaps the place does not make 
much difference.” 

The second half of Mr. Whicher’s book is a distinguished 
critical analysis of Emily Dickinson’s poems. Without mak- 
ing excessive claims for her work, he brilliantly defends it 
against the wearisome charge of eccentricity. Her genius, 
he decisively shows, is not (one likes to think that this fact 
will be no revelation to readers of Poetry) technically ir- 
responsible; her craftsmanship, however audacious, is never 
arbitrary. Rescuing her from the shallow concept of hav- 
ing deliberately taken to poetry—as another might take to 
drugs or drink—merely to “drown her grief”, he presents her 
as a born poet who, long before the tragedy of her twenty- 
fourth year, had dedicated herself to the task of becoming 
an accomplished artist as well. In sum, “Emily Dickin- 
son’s poems do not belong to the literature of escape. She 
confronted all the facts of life that came within her experi- 
ence, seeking to record all she could learn of ecstasy or 
anguish, and stating her conclusions without palliation.” Of 
course her secret disaster inevitably had a momentous influ- 
ence on her poetic development. “The most intense event 
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of her life occurred when a hope long cherished was brought 
into sudden conflict with realities she could not ignore. 
Could not poems achieve the same intensity if molded in the 
image of her inward drama?” If—as who can doubt ?— 
her baptism into poetry was intrinsic; if, as seems certain, it 
was Ben Newton who gave her that confirmation whose 
“Domingo comes but once”; then her crisis of despair may 
be said to have become her poetic ordination. By confront- 
ing it with that valor in the dark which she acknowledged 
as her Maker’s code, she gradually learned, as Mr. Whicher 
puts it, “to record her progress along the old road through 
pain with the same impersonal precision that she applied to 
a bird hopping down the walk” 





arriving at last at “what 
was to be her special province in poetry, the region of dra- 
matic tension between the mind and experience.” In its 
wealth of such strikingly perspicuous perceptions Mr. 
Whicher’s study has rendered Emily’s poetry a service for 
which surely even its most exacting celebrants will be 
grateful. 

His achievement becomes doubly impressive in view of the 
enraging handicaps with which any biographer of Emily 
Dickinson is faced at the outset by the tactics of the guard- 
ians of her manuscripts. So indefensible are these tactics 
that Mr. Whicher frankly believes his book has gained 
rather than lost by reason of his having neither asked nor 
received help “from any surviving member of the Dickin- 
son family.” It is bad enough that these people have com- 
plete control of the manuscripts, that even the most trust- 
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worthy person is denied access to them; it is worse that they 
have chosen to issue her poems piecemeal, in probably un- 
chronological and certainly incomplete order; but, worst of 
all, with incredible effrontery they have in numerous in- 
stances scandalously misread Emily’s handwriting, massacred 
her punctuation, tampered with her rhythms. 

Just as one wonders about the mental processes of today’s 
cohorts of a presumably more conscious though less specifi- 
cally-aimed vandalism, one wonders how members of the 
Dickinson family rationalize their seeming conspiracy to con- 
ceal all they know about Emily and their seeming determi- 
nation to mutilate her work. They cannot hope to justify 
their conduct on the ground that she “‘never wished her ro- 
mance probed”; on this point Mr. Whicher is insistent. “If 
her family had wished to protect her private life from 
scrutiny, there was only one way to do it, a way clearly j 
marked out for them by her own lifelong refusal to publish 
her poems. ‘They chose instead to publish, and in so doing 
forfeited once for all the immunities previously attached to 
her ‘barefoot rank’. Now that she has taken her rightful 
place in company with Wordsworth and Keats and Brown- 
ing, the quality of her life is no less a subject of general , 
interest than theirs.” 

In some quarters there seems to have been growing the 
impression that Emily herself requested that her survivors 
destroy her poems—-in which case their treatment of the 
manuscripts could at least be regarded as a devious yet often 
shockingly effective attempt to comply with Emily’s wish. ' 
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But Emily never made such a request ; she only asked Lavinia 
to destroy the letters Emily had received from others, and 
this Lavinia promptly did. Poems, though, she neither de- 
stroyed nor suppressed. In fact the behavior of the heirs 
becomes the more baffling when we realize that in a letter 
to Colonel Higginson, in the Boston Public Library’s Ga- 
letea Collection, Emily’s beloved Lavinia, whose wishes in 
the matter one might suppose would have been held sacred, 
expresses her eagerness to have all the poems printed as soon 
as possible! 

For it was hardly lost on Lavinia that despite her sister’s 
lifelong refusal to publish, there were indications that Emily 
had constantly in mind a future public. Not the least of 
these indications was her Prelude declaration, “This is my 
letter to the world.” How then can her editors plead other 
than guilty to the charge of having betrayed an inviolable 
trust? Fragments of that resplendent letter they have pur- 
loined; other fragments they have dared to deface before 
delivering them to the world. It is true that Emily wrote: 


Lad of Athens, faithful be 
To thyself and mystery. 
All the rest is perjury. 


But her editors seem to have assumed that in commending 
mystery, the invisible web binding for her the world of flesh 
to the world of spirit, Emily was enjoining merely a sort 
of side-show brand of meretricious mystification. The rest 
has been perjury indeed. 
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All honor, then, to the diligence, wisdom, and magna- 
nimity of Mr. Whicher’s act of atonement, vicarious per- 
force but staunch with no little of Emily’s own oblique 
integrity. 

James Daly 


THE 16TH CENTURY LYRIC IN ENGLAND! 
A Critical and Historical Reinterpretation: Part II 
HAVE described briefly the chief masters of the 


school when at its height, but there is much related 
and earlier poetry in the 16th century which _pos- 
sesses similar qualities and remarkable merit. The 
procedure of Wyatt resembles that of Gascoigne more 
closely than it resembles the procedure of Sidney, and 
if we consider him a member of the school and except 
Raleigh, he is Gascoigne’s most formidable rival. His 
epigram, Tagus Farewell, bears a close resemblance to 
Googe’s poem On Coming Homeward out of Spain, prob- 
ably suggested it, and certainly surpasses it. Wyatt’s poem 
on mutability, beginning Is it possible, is one of the finest 
poems of the century. One should mention as excellent 
examples of this aspect of Wyatt at least the following 
poems: J abide and abide, They flee from me, It may be 
good, Your looks so often cast, Disdain me not, Perdie I 
said it not, If thou wilt mighty be, I have sought long, 


*This is the second of a series of three articles by Mr. Winters on 
the 16th century lyric. The third will appear in a future issue.—Eb. 
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And wilt thou leave me thus, It was my choice, Forget not 
yet, What should I say, Hate whom ye list, Sighs are my 
food, Madam withouten many words, Within my breast I 
never thought it gain, It burneth yet, alas!, Speak thou and 
speed, and Under this stone. Most of these lyrics are minor ; 
none is as great as the best of Gascoigne or Raleigh; yet 
nearly all are masterly. The reader coming upon them 
directly from Gascoigne may be reminded of Sidney, for 
it is certain that Wyatt had effectively assimilated more 
of the Italian influence than Gascoigne was able to as- 
similate; yet if the reader will come to them from Sidney, 
he is likely to be more strongly reminded of Gascoigne. 
The resemblance to Gascoigne, which resides in a certain 
directness of diction and in a rich but matter-of-fact hu- 
manity, is the measure of Wyatt’s superiority to Sidney. 
There are a few poems in which the resemblance to Gascoigne 
is more noticeable, especially, 4 spending hand; and there 
are some thoroughly fine poems that bear a greater re- 
semblance to Sidney, especially, My lute awake, All heavy 
minds, Comfort thyself, Lo what it is to love, Leave then 
to slander love, Ah, my heart, what aileth thee. The 
sonnets, of course, like certain other poems are Petrarchan 
in intention as well as in derivation; but of the entire group, 
only one, Whoso list to hunt, has any notable interest as 
poetry. In making these comparisons, I am concerned with 
qualities of style and not with the derivations of individual 
poems, passages, or lines. Wyatt, in a few of his more 
polished lyrics, and within a limited range of subject, came 
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nearer to effecting a fusion of these two tendencies——before, 
properly speaking, the advent of either of the two schools 
best representing them—than anyone else was to come until 
the period of Jonson and Donne. 

Surrey has moved closer to Sidney, but in part because 
of the language inherited from Wyatt, in part because of 
the relative stiffness of his meters, lines emerge suggestive 
of the plainer school: 


The secret thoughts imparted with such trust, 
The wanton talk, the divers change of play, 
The friendship sworn, each promise kept so just, 
Wherewith we passed the winter nights away. 


And again: 
Calm is the sea; the waves work less and less. 

In general, we may say of Surrey that he exemplifies in 
some measure a struggle between the two tendencies: he is 
striving to come closer to what Sidney later achieved than 
his language permits; whereas in Wyatt there was, at the 
best, a kind of reconciliation. There is a similar struggle 
later and on a larger scale in Drayton and in Greville, and 
a similar reconciliation in Jonson. When I use the term 
struggle, I mean that there is a tendency for certain lines 
to stand out sharply from the more or less Petrarchan 
frame-work as reversions to the earlier type; the struggle is 
not, ordinarily, destructive of poetic style, but it is some- 
times very obvious notwithstanding. Nicholas Grimald, 
ordinarily one of the worst of poets, contributed one fine 
poem to Tottel’s miscellany, a poem purely in the older 
manner, beginning: Mirror of matrons. ‘Thomas Lord 
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Vaux, who appeared in Tottel and in The Paradise of 
Dainty Devices, is one of the finest representatives of the 
school; except for the small number of his poems, he is 
nearly as impressive as Wyatt. His best poems are: J loath 
that I did love, in Tottel, and in the later collection, When 
I look back, and When all is done and said, the last in 
particular being one of the most suave and urbane fusions 
of wit, wisdom, and sincere feeling to be found in the 
miscellanies. One should mention also Jasper Heywood, the 
son of Heywood the epigrammatist, and the maternal uncle 
of John Donne, who contributed a few poems to The 
Paradise of Dainty Devices. Heywood was a Jesuit and 
for much of his life an exile. His poetry is competent in 
execution; his moral penetration is sometimes impressive. 
As a poet, he suffers from the fact that his morality is 
purely a morality of expediency — he expresses a grief 
motivated mainly by the realization that the best laid plans 
go wrong; though a priest, he is worldly, yet within narrow 
limits his poetry is moving. His best poem is that begin- 
ning, My friend if thou wilt credit me in ought, an ana- 
lytical poem strongly suggesting Gascoigne but looser in 
texture. 

The technical range of this school, as compared 
with the range of the greater Petrarchans, is narrow, but 
this is not in itself a defect. Morally these poets display 
a great range and acute perceptions. A limited technique, 
if it is mastered, may be capable of perception as fine and 
as varied as a more elaborate one. In fact, the elaboration 
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of technique may be carried considerably beyond the point 
at which the elaboration has any immediate usefulness, and 
that is more or less the service which Sidney and Spenser 
performed for English letters and the disservice which they 
performed for themselves. They are concerned largely with 
the pleasures of rhetoric for its own sake, though this is 
more true of Spenser than of Sidney, and is more true of 
Sidney’s sonnets than of his songs, or at least than of the 
best of them. As a result, these poets communicate in a 
remarkable way the joy of purely rhetorical invention, but 
they spin out small themes to extreme tenuity as a result 
of their inventiveness, for their sensitivity to language is 
far in excess of their moral intelligence. Spenser developed 
the main outlines of a discursive and decorative rhetoric, and 
so taught much to the dramatists and to Milton, who com- 
monly used the instrument with more discretion than did 
Spenser. Sidney perfected most of the lyrical graces, and 
worked out in detail the relationships between elaborate 
syntax (that is, the forms of logic) and a variety of beauti- 
ful stanzaic and linear structure: he thus became the school- 
master of more than a century of lyric poets. He introduced 
a mode of perception too complex for his own poetic powers, 
which were frequently forced to seek matter in the precious 
and the trivial; a mode of perception too complex, indeed, 
for any save the greatest lyrical masters of the Renaissance, 
Shakespeare, Jonson, Donne, and Milton, and which was 
not incapable of leading even those masters frequently astray. 
In such poems as Milton’s sonnets On His Blindness and 
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To Cyriack Skinner, as the first of Donne’s Holy Sonnets 
(Thou hast made me), as Shakespeare’s Tired with all these, 
we have a directness, a freedom from superfluity, equal to 
anything in Gascoigne or in Raleigh, coupled, probably, 
with greater scope and greater flexibility of perception 
than can be found among the early Tudor poets. Or at 
least we can say this: that the later poets were enabled to 
achieve a more finished and sensitive surface through re- 
treating from excesses which they fully understood, through 
suggesting by fine modulation qualities which they pre- 
ferred not to pursue, than were the earlier poets who wrote 
relatively in ignorance of these excesses; the situation is 
analogous to that of human virtue, which can scarcely be 
said to exist in the absence of a knowledge of sin, since 
without such knowledge choice is impossible. 

Between the extremes of Gascoigne and of Shakespeare, 
throughout the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries alike, we 
have the taint of decadence, of decoration, of means in ex- 
cess of matter, usually charming, frequently beguiling in 
the extreme, sometimes appropriating most of the 
poem, sometimes scarcely discernible, but likely always to 
appear a little trivial if suddenly faced with one of the 
more classical masterpieces. 

In relation to the poets who preceded them, then, Sidney 
and Spenser, and their fellow Petrarchans, are decadents, 
in the sense that their ingenuity exceeds their intelligence; 
they are concerned in some measure with the meaningless 
fabrication of procedure, and only imperfectly with moral 
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perception. In relation to the poets who succeeded them, 1 
they are “experimenters” and prophets, for the measure by I 
which Shakespeare and Milton surpass Gascoigne and i 


Raleigh is at least in part their work. This indicates that ‘ 
Sidney and Spenser are poets of transition, linking two 
periods of mastery, and are not the first flowers of Eliza- t 


at 


bethan poetry, sprung from the desert, which they are 


commonly reputed to be. I 

Let us consider briefly the period of transition. The ‘ 
principal masters of the Petrarchan movement of the close 1 
of the century, if we exclude for the moment the poets é 
of the song-books, are Sir Philip Sidney, Edmund Spenser, ¢ 
Samuel Daniel, Michael Drayton, Sir Fulke Greville, and, 1 
in whatever degree and at whatever times he is to be con- ’ 


sidered a Petrarchan, William Shakespeare. Greene, Peele, , 

Lodge, Lily, and other lesser figures show the same influ- 

ence, and there are many extremely bad Petrarchan son- ( 

neteers who are of historical rather than of critical interest, : 

and whom we need not mention. 
The Petrarchan movement may be said to have gained | 

its first great impetus in the eighties with Sidney and Spen- } 

ser and Greville, and to have continued in part unaltered, 

in part somewhat altered, beyond the end of the century. 

The number of sonnets produced in the last decade of the 

century is well known to have been enormous. For reasons 

that will presently appear, we may say that the Petrarchan 

movement, in so far as it may be said to exist in a fairly ‘ 
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pure form, reaches its highest development in its first two 
masters, Sidney and Spenser. Samuel Daniel, a slighter poet, 
is also a fairly pure representative. Drayton and Greville, 
on the other hand, show the Petrarchist tendency in conflict 
with the earlier tendency. Spenser’s greatest contribution 
to the movement is his Epithalamion, a poem too familiar 
to need quoting: the poem is long and is discursive to the 
point of diffuseness, but the diffuseness is fresh, enthusiastic, 
and lovely; the poem is ornate, but the ornament has splen- 
dor; the poem lacks weight and concentration, and has lit- 
tle of the moral grandeur, the grandeur of personal char- 
acter, to be discerned in Gascoigne and in Raleigh; how- 
ever, the subject—love—is heightened by the Platonism of 
the Petrarchist movement, a Platonism in accordance with 
which the poet tended to see the physical beauty of his mis- 
tress as the representation of her moral and intellectual 
beauty, and the latter beauty in turn as the representation 
or symbol of ideal beauty, and thus a guide to perfection 
and an object worthy of worship. Though far from being 
a mere lyric, The Faerie Queen itself is a monument to the 
Petrarchist ideal of poetry, and whether or not the greatest 
monument, certainly the most ambitious. Other long poems 
which bear a close relationship to the movement are Mar- 
lowe’s Hero and Leander, and Shakespeare’s Venus and 
Adonis. 

The form that we commonly regard as most characteristic 
of the school is the sonnet; and we may easily indicate the 
common Petrarchan qualities of style by quoting a sonnet of 
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Sir Philip Sidney: 


Highway, since you my chief Parnassus be, 
And that my Muse, to some ears not unsweet, 
Tempers her words to trampling horses’ feet 
More oft than to a chamber melody, 
Now blessed you, bear onward blessed me 
To her, where I my heart, safe left, shall meet; 
My Muse and I must you of duty greet 
With thanks and wishes, wishing thankfully. 
Be you still fair, honored by public heed; 
By no encroachment wronged, nor time forgot; 
Nor blamed for blood, nor shamed for sinful deed; 
And, that you know I envy you no lot 
Of highest wish, I wish you so much bliss, 
Hundreds of years you Stella’s feet may kiss! 


The opening quatrain is not only graceful, but direct and 
forceful; the second quatrain becomes progressively more 
whimsical and precious, till it culminates in a trivial and 
stereotyped play upon words, introduced no doubt in the 
interests of elegance and perhaps in part for lack of some- 
thing better to say; the quatrain of the sestet is a slightly 
precious prayer on behalf of the highway, the assumption 
that the highway is an interested listener and actor being 
purely decorative, and the couplet with which the sestet 
ends, a continuation of the prayer, enabling the poet to pay 
to his lady the formulary compliment of so many Petrarchan 
conclusions. 

The poem might be paraphrased thus: Highway, since 
I write most often under your influence (it is to be hoped 
that this nearly unparalleled falsehood troubled the high- 
way no more than it appears to have troubled Sidney), | 
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beg you to bear me to my lady; and, since you appear to 
be doing so, my Muse and I will thank you. May you 
never suffer infamy, and—as a final proof of my sincerity 
—may you kiss Stella’s feet for hundreds of years. 

I do not offer this paraphrase as an equivalent of the 
poem; nor do I offer it in levity. The rational framework 
of a good poem should bear inspection, and the framework 
of this poem is trivial and inconsecutive. The feeling 
achieves dignity mainly in the first quatrain, which, if it 
states a falsehood regarding Sidney’s poetry, implies a truth 
regarding his life, but of which the subject matter is irrele- 
vant to the poem as a whole. The incoherence of thought 
and feeling alike are smoothed over by conventional tech- 
nical procedure. 

Some of Sidney’s sonnets are better than this; yet this is 
generally—-and fairly—regarded as one of the best. In spite 
of gross faults, it has vitality and is still charming to most 
of us. It should be observed, however, that Sidney is con- 
cerned here primarily with obtaining what he regards as a 
graceful manner, a polished surface; that his theme is trivial ; 
and that his best poetry is irrelevant to his theme and a 
casual accident. 

I should select as the best sonnets in Astrophel and Stella 
the following: With how sad steps (XXXI1), Come, Sleep! 
O Sleep! (XXXIX), Having this day my love, my hand, 
my lance (XLII), JI never drank of Aganippe well 
(LXXIV), Highway, since you (LXXXIV), Ah bed! the 
field (XCVIII), When far-spent night persuades each mor- 
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tal eye (XCIX), Unhappy sight (CV), The blind man’s 
mark (CIX), Leave me, O Love (CX). Of this group a 
few approach the economy and seriousness, though scarcely 
the profundity, of such a poet as Jonson or the later Gre- 
ville: I refer especially to The blind man’s mark, Leave me, 
O love, With how sad steps, and in particular the sonnet, 
in some ways the most effective of the group, beginning 
Unhappy sight. One can discern his weakness in all of 
these poems, however, and it is extremely evident in the 
remainder. One should mention also the sonnet beginning 
Oft have I mused, from the Arcadia, as one of the best 
and as characteristic: in this poem, as in some of Shakes- 
peare’s sonnets, the play upon words, superficially as trivial 
as in the poem quoted, becomes in some manner more serious, 
and involves important perception; it is not the most dig- 
nified or efficient of methods, perhaps, but the poem has sub- 
stance and beauty. Sidney’s songs I shall discuss in another 
connection. 

Michael Drayton is a Petrarchist who does not take nat- 
urally to the method. His rhythms, as compared to the 
graceful movements of Sidney, are stiff and plain. In his 
search for decoration, he often becomes grotesque and vio- 
lent, for he lacks Sidney’s talent for charming triviality. 
In estimating these qualities, we should remember that Dray- 
ton wrote, in his two great patriotic odes, on the Virginia 
voyage, and on the battle of Agincourt, poetry as forthright 
as any of Gascoigne, and that nearly (though not quite) all 
of his greatest lines have the same forthrightness, though 
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they often appear in ornately Petrarchan settings. Consider 
the following passages by way of examples: 

How happy are all other living things, 

Which though the day disjoin by several flight, 

The quiet evening yet together brings, 

And each returns unto his love at night. 


Since there’s no help, come let us kiss and part. 
Nay I have done; you get no more of me. 


Three sorts of serpents do resemble thee. 


On the other hand, the conflict between the two qualities in 
Drayton sometimes produces a new quality. The laborious 
effort which Drayton expended to achieve the ornate some- 
times resulted in great magnificance of feeling: one has not 
only splendor of language but an heroic feeling, a feeling 
of great difficulties overcome, and, within certain passages, 
at least, the economy born of difficulty. For an example, 
we may consider two lines from the sonnet beginning, Cupid, 
dumb idol, peevish saint of love, a poem in dispraise of Cupid, 
and in its main outlines perfectly formulary: 

Thy bow, half-broke, is pieced with old desire; 

Her bow is Beauty with ten thousand strings .. . 
Having achieved such lines, however, Drayton character- 
istically mars them somewhat, for the second sentence con- 
tinues to the end of the quatrain: 


Of purest gold, tempered with virtue’s fire, 
The least able to kill an host of kings. 


The third and fourth lines are good enough in themselves, 
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but, following the first and second are an anti-climax and 
unnecessary. The poem gives us, perhaps, the measure of 
Drayton’s genius, as well as the difference between Sidney 
and Drayton: Drayton has greater toughness and directness 
than Sidney, and an heroic cast of feeling, which, as I have 
said, appears to inhere in the rhetoric itself, and in the vic- 
torious struggle with difficulties; he has, however, less sub- 
tlety of perception and of subject than has Sidney at his 
best and is a less considerable poet.’ 

Fulke Greville, Lord Brooke, the friend and biographer 
of Sir Philip Sidney, is essentially similar to Drayton in 
respect to Drayton’s virtues, but is a man of far greater in- 
tellectual power and is an abler and more consistent stylist. 
It is my own opinion that he should be ranked along with 
Gascoigne, Raleigh, Shakespeare, Jonson, and Donne as 
one of the most considerable lyric poets of the century. 
Further, he not only bridges the gap between the school of 
Gascoigne and the school of Sidney, but he bridges the 
gap between the school of Sidney and the school of Donne, so 
that he is a figure of considerable interest to the student of 


*His best poems in the shorter forms I take to be the following: 
The sonnets beginning, The glorious sun went blushing to his bed, 
Cupid dumb idol, Three sorts of serpent do resemble thee, Sweet, 
sleep so armed, To nothing fitter can I thee compare, You not 
alone, Dear, why should you command me to my rest, How many 
paltry, foolish, painted things, Since there’s no help, Stay, speedy 
Time, Calling to mind since first my love began; the two great 
patriotic odes; and The Shepherd’s Sirena. These poems at least 
will illustrate the qualities which I have defined, and I believe 
that none will be found greatly to impeach my definition. 
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alterations in method. 

His epitaph on Sidney is written in a measure common to 
the early school, and in a style plain enough and forceful 
enough for Gascoigne. The poem is well known, but it 
may aid the reader to see more clearly the qualities of the 
early school if I quote from it: 


Heart’s ease and only I, like parallels run on, 

Whose equal length keep equal breadth, and never meet in one; 
Yet for not wronging him, my thoughts, my sorrow’s cell, 

Shall not run out, though leak they will, for liking him so well. 


Farewell to you, my hopes, my wonted waking dreams, 
Farewell sometimes enjoyed joy; eclipsed are thy beams. 
Farewell self-pleasing thoughts, which quietness brings forth: 
And farewell friendship’s sacred league, uniting minds of worth. 


And farewell, merry heart, the gift of guiltless minds, 

And all sports which for life’s restore variety assigns; 

Let all that sweet is void; in me no mirth may dwell. 
Philip, the cause of all this woe, my life’s content, farewell! 


Now rhyme, the son of rage, which art no kin to skill, 

And endless grief, which deads my life, yet knows not how to 
kill, 

Go seek that hapless tomb, which if ye hap to find, 

Salute the stones, that keep the limbs, that held so good a mind. 


Greville is able to combine the Petrarchan polish and bucolic 
wit of his friend, with the direct realism of the earlier 
period: 

I, with whose colors Myra dressed her head, 

I, that ware posies of her own hand-making, 

I, that mine own name in the chimneys read 

By Myra finely wrought ere I was waking, 


Must I look on, in hope time coming may 
With change bring back my turn again to play? 
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I, that on Sunday at the church-stile found 

A garland sweet, with true-love knots in flowers, 

Which I to wear about mine arm was bound, 

That each of us might know that all was ours; 

Must I now lead an idle life in wishes, 
And follow Cupid for his loaves and fishes? . . . 
The best of his poems in more or less the Petrarchan manner 
are probably the following: Lowe the delight of all well 
thinking minds (Caelica 1), The world that all contains 
is ever moving (VII), Cupid thou naughty boy (XII), I 
with whose colors (XXII), Absence the noble truce 
(XLIV), Away with these self-loving lads (LI), and— 
if it is fairly to be classified in this group—the obscure but 
thoroughly extraordinary lyric beginning 4/] my senses like 
beacon’s flame (LV1). It appears to me that these poems 
are fully equal to anything in Sidney, in spite of their not 
displaying comparable technical invention. When we add 
to them the great elegy on Sidney and the later devotional 
and theological pieces we have a very great poet indeed. 
These later poems are written with a polish equal, in its 

way, to that of Sidney at his best; they are replete with 


*One should mention especially among the later poems: You that 
seek what life is in death (Caelica LXXXIII), The earth with 
thunder torn, with fire blasted (LXXXVII), Man dream no more 
of curious mysteries (LXXXIX), The Manicheans did no idols 
make (XC), Eternal Truth, almighty infinite (XCVII1), Wrapt up 
O Lord in man’s degeneration (XCIX), In night when colors all 
to black are cast (CI), How falls it out, the sincere magistrate 
(CVII), Syon lies waste, and Thy Jerusalem (CX), Down in the 
depth of mine iniquity (C), Man’s youth, it is a field of large 
desires (CII), The Serpent Sin, by showing human lust (CIII1). 
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thought ; and they are profound in feeling. Greville was one 
of the first poets to endeavor with some consistency to employ 
the elaborate Petrarchan machinery of style on subject mat- 
ter worthy of it; yet in some measure he simplified that ma- 
chinery, or at least in reading him, one seldom feels that he 
displays means in excess of matter. Of himself he wrote, 
in his life of Sidney: “For my own part I found my creep- 
ing genius more fixed upon the images of life, than the 
images of wit, and therefore chose not to write to them on 
whose foot the black ox had not already trod, as the pro- 
verb is, but to those only that are weather-beaten in the sea 
of this world, such as having lost the sight of their gardens 
and groves, study to sail on a right course among rocks and 
quicksands.” MM. W. Croll? in quoting this passage points 
to the difference between Sidney and Greville; among other 
things, he says: “By trying to make his words tally exactly 
with actual experience he succeeded in giving to simple lines, 
and sometimes to longer passages, in absolutely simple words, 
a peculiar power which is unlike anything in the poets with 
whom he was personally associated. It is different in kind 
rather than in degree from the fanciful eloquence of Sidney. 
... The best parallel . . . is to be found in the works of 
John Donne.” He might have added the equally striking 
parallel of Gascoigne. 


Yvor Winters 


'M. W. Croll: The Works of Fulke Greville, A Thesis. University 
of Pennsylvania, 1901. 
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REVIEWS 


EVIDENCE OF GROWTH 


Concerning the Young, by Willard Maas. Farrar & Rine- 
hart. 

N HIS first book, Fire Testament, Willard Maas was a 

poet with a delicate eye, a highly perceptive ear, and a 
genuine tenderness. He was a poet at cross-purposes with 
himself, at times a kind of latter-day imagist, at times a 
writer who attempted to crack the heart of reality with the 
impact of abstract language. He usually survived his in- 
fluences: for instance, unlike many of his predecessors, he 
was never content with mere snippets or fragments of ob- 
servation. His poems were usually all of a piece and truly 
rhythmical. 

Maas’s second book contains much evidence of that 
“growth” so dear to the heart of the reviewer. A neces- 
sary transition is effected from the exclamatory to the declar- 
ative. While there is some straining for the arresting image 
(“Listen to the talking seconds, Liquid fire on the white 
tongue”) usually the detail is authentic and even homely. 
Some excerpts from Landward Seabirds will illustrate 
Maas’s quality. The beginning, replete with adjectives, 
reads like a parody of the early Cummings: 

The skyline 


sank green wilderness of evening 
sprouted pink clouds 
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the sides 
of the building shone bright 
with sunlight 


gold the park junipers 
morning swept in from the sea 


sea blue with sky shimmer 


But such water-color effects are rare. Later the nouns 
emerge without adornment: 
She of the whiteness 
of air-smell and lightness 
moves 
with the landscape 


the trees 
and tree-quiet 


An excellent effect is achieved with feminine endings: 


the sun 
to bring singing 
the mouth has spoken 
the oars watery sweeping 


Bird of what waking 
and what returning 


the island 
keeping 

secrets for weeping 
Frequently in this volume a love of objects purely for them- 
selves leads to cataloguing which flattens out the poem. 
Though at times this seems almost a poet’s notebook, such 
is the wealth of things observed, even the over-written pieces 

have interest and validity. 

In his choice of forms, Maas acknowledges the modern 
demand for virtuosity. The more familiar patterns are al- 
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most always modified, the metronomic rhythms avoided for 
the most part. The longer free verse poems are competent 
but somewhat derivative. In some of his best lyrics he uses 
a short, run-on line, with occasional rhyme, half-rhyme or 
assonance. The first stanza of Journey and Return is char- 
acteristic : 


Whatever our hearts spoke 

We shall remember then: 

Pink animals of the sea 

Touched by our hands, 

The sound of the trees 

In the early morning dark 

Breaking like waves over the black land. 


In spite of his many admirable qualities, Willard Maas 
remains a poet who is impressive in the body of his work but 
a trifle disappointing in the item. Single lyrics, with a few 
exceptions like The Kind Look, Concerning the Young, and 
the last two introductory poems, do not stay in the memory. 
Some poems, as I have said, are expanded beyond their proper 
size; others show evidence of being class-mangled: the ma- 
chine guns, the bombs are lugged in. At times, like some of 
his contemporaries, Maas overworks the understatement; 
moreover, often a gentle irony defeats his purpose. This 
poet is a sensitive recorder still partly in a state of shock. 


Events constrict the tongue; the terror is too apparent. 

All this is to be expected, perhaps, in a young writer in 
these times. Already a fine poet, Willard Maas in his ma- 
turer years no doubt will write fewer poems in an even 
sharper idiom. 


Theodore Roethke 
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THINGS FELT AND SEEN 


The Bright North, by Abbie Huston Evans. Macmillan. 

Miss Evans has the advantage, shared by few unestab- 
lished poets, of knowing both what she wants to say and 
how she wants to say it. Her point of view is effectively 
suggested in these lines from her apostrophe T'o a Forgotten 
Dutch Painter: 


You are a poet, for you love the thing 

Itself. In twenty ways you make me know 
You dote on difference little as that which sets 
Berry apart from berry in the handful. 


To capture the essential life of everything in nature that 
strikes her eye in the bright north, to show individuality 
beneath community, is her aim. No object is dead-cold for 
her. She feels life in the stones of a wall, letting “the warm 
snout of a rock’ nuzzle her palm; she catches the feeling 
of the whiripool-centered, yet motionless morning-glory ; she 
watches “The sun find garnets on this ledge The sun’s bare 
hand is slapping.’ By the life in things felt and seen and 
heard she knows she exists; by recollecting that such sen- 


sations cannot come to those in the grave, she realizes death. 
Her tribute to Emily Dickinson reveals the pathetic con- 
trast: 


Listen: the tide is out again; 

The rock-weed lies out hissing. 

I could weep in the world of men 
To think what you are missing. 
To your low ear I bring in news 
Gathered this same day, giving 
A pocketful from which to choose 
Fresh from the land of living. 
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Nature tells us more, she says, than that we live; it tells 
us how we should live. Its precepts are few and plain: 
that nothing is sure and all is possible, that logic counts for 
little (since a mist spreading over five fenced-off fields makes 
them one, despite arithmetic), that wise men trust the eter- 
nal, intuitive truth deposited daily in our souls by the pass- 
ing seasons, that beneath what our five senses directly impart 
lies a deeper knowledge we must never tire of seeking. 
Her themes are to be found in Wordsworth and many a 
poet since. From the same tradition comes her general tech- 
nique of blending reflection with eye-on-object description. 
It is the tone of her statement that sets her apart. In order 
to convince us of her sincerity and enthusiasm and receptive- 
ness, she assumes a defiant, challenging, almost vociferous 
tone that sometimes strains author and reader alike. Striv- 
ing, perhaps, for Emily Dickinson’s vigor and immediacy, 
she falls short through lack of control and variety. Nor 
has she Emily Dickinson’s shrewdness in making words sug- 
gest more than they say or in testing imagery for effect. 
Thus, a potentially fine poem on her childhood impressions 
of winter landscape reaches a sad ending with this dull-edged, 
pseudo-Dickinsonian figure : 
Her great book become a primer, 
Nature, with an arm around me, 
Pointed out—I saw them glimmer— 
Her first letters, A and B. 
But the blemishes in Miss Evans’ verse have by no means 
spread over all the pieces included in this volume. Several 
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of the more objective sketches of country living remind us of 
Robert Frost’s best work, rooted in rich experience and 
flowering as freshly as “the red scarce-opened lily” that 
looked the author in the face as she climbed across a stone 
wall. 


Kerker Quinn 
NEWS NOTES 


The death of William Butler Yeats, on January 28th in the south 
of France, is the hardest single blow that modern poetry could 
receive. No one else could have written with such authority: 


“The intellect of man is forced to choose 
Perfection of the life, or of the work, 
And if it take the second must refuse 
A heavenly mansion, raging in the dark.” 


While Yeats lived and wrote, one knew that real poetry, poetry 
aimed at its own kind of perfection, could still be more interest- 
ing and have a more potent influence on men’s lives than any 
amount of rhymed journalism. As Padraic Colum says in his 
fine tribute published in the New York Times Book Review of 
February 12th: “There was fantasy in his mind, but it was a 
fantasy that illumined subjects we had to reflect on: for instance, 
he could talk of magic and astrology in a way that shed a light 
on history and the operations of the human mind. And in an 
age when hardly any of the great rdles are being played by the 
men to whom they have been assigned—the role of king, of priest, 
of judge, of knight—he nobly played the rdle of artist... . He 
made young people who had been bred to political passion and 
political opinion understand that there was an intellectual disci- 
pline, that there was art.” 

PoETRY mourns the loss of its most famous contributor, a great 
lyric poet in the history of two centuries. 
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The Criterion, which has been edited for sixteen years by T. S. 
Eliot, announces its voluntary cessation with the current issue, 
thereby seriously reducing the small number of literary periodicals 
which may be said to have an international scope and influence. 
It will be keenly regretted by readers everywhere who have been 
accustomed to look to its quarterly issues for some of the best 
critical writing in English. 

In an exceptionally candid and impressive editorial statement 
entitled “Last Words,” Mr. Eliot attributes the waning of his in- 
terest in journalism to “the lack [in England] of any vital political 
philosophy, either explicit or implicit.” He points to the danger 
of “seeking to arouse enthusiasm and sacrifice for an order which 
is in important respects inferior to that which threatens to super- 
sede it, instead of for the realization of an order which would 
be better.” And he concludes: 

“For this immediate future, perhaps for a long way ahead, the 
continuity of culture will have to be maintained by a very small 
number of people indeed—and these not necessarily the best 
equipped with wordly advantages. It will not be the large organs 
of opinion, or the old periodicals; it must be the small and obscure 
papers and reviews, those which hardly are read by anyone but 
their own contributors, which will keep critical thought alive, and 
encourage authors of original talent... . In the present state of 
public affairs—which has induced in myself a depression of spirits 
so different from any other experience of fifty years as to be a 
new emotion—I no longer feel the enthusiasm necessary to make 
a literary review what it should be. This is not to suggest that 
I consider literature to be at this time, or at any time, a matter 
of indifference. On the contrary, I feel that it is all the more 
essential that authors who are concerned with that small part of 
‘literature’ which is really creative—and seldom immediately 
popular—should apply themselves sedulously to their work, without 
abatement or sacrifice of their artistic standards on any pretext 
whatsoever.” 


Through the generosity of Mrs. Larz Anderson, Boston Univer- 
sity is to have space for a library devoted wholly to poetry. The 
material is being assembled under the direction of Professor Austin 
Warren and John Wheelwright. Books of poetry, especially those 
published since 1900, will be gratefully welcomed. Anne Winslow 
writes that a poetry library is also being established at the Uni- 
versity of Wyoming. The room is to be named for Robert Frost, 
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who will participate in its dedication this spring with a reading 
from his works. 

Six prizes ranging from ten to fifty dollars will be awarded by 
the Poetry Society of Georgia in a competition closing April 15th. 
Rules and other particulars can be obtained by writing to Mr. 
Sol J. Stern, 217 East 49th St., Savannah, Ga. The Poetry Society 
of Virginia is offering two prizes, one of fifty dollars for the best 
poem and another of fifteen for the best sonnet. The deadline for 
this contest is March 15th, and details will be supplied by Mary 
Willis Shelburne, 2711 Grove Ave., Richmond, Va. The George- 
town College Journal announces a Sesqui-centennial prize award 
of fifty dollars for the best poem on a subject “in some way con- 
nected with Georgetown or her anniversary.” Information can be 
obtained by writing to the periodical, Washington, D. C. 

The Writers’ School, 381 Fourth Ave., New York, announces a 
course of instruction by Kenneth Fearing in the technique of verse, 
including “reading and criticism of students’ work, and reading 
from poets vital and relevant to present-day American poetry, with 
an analysis of their methods.” ‘The class will meet every Friday 
evening for ten weeks and is limited to students under 30. Tui- 
tion for the entire course is five dollars. The Writers’ School, now 
in its fifth successful term, is sponsored by the League of American 
Writers. 

The Exiles’ Press has been established at 78 West 12th Street, 
New York, under the editorship of Florence Becker, Helen Neville, 
Harry Roskolenko, and John Wheelwright. Its first project is the 
publication of a collection of Rimbaud’s poems, translated by 
Lionel Abel, to be followed by “an anthology of lyric and social 
poetry.” Poets are invited to submit manuscripts. 

Not wishing any of PogeTry’s readers to miss the opportunity of 
winning $1000, we repeat our notice of last month about the com- 
petition to select an Official Poem of the New York World’s Fair. 
Poems must be unpublished, “comparatively brief”, and on the sub- 
ject: The World of Tomorrow. Each poem must be accompan- 
ied by an official entry blank, which can be obtained by writing 
to the Academy of American Poets, 435 East 52nd Street, New 
York. No contestant may submit more than three poems. The 
contest closes March 15th, and the judges will be William Rose 
Benét, Colonel Theodore Roosevelt, and Louis Untermeyer. In 
addition to the first prize of a thousand dollars, there will be five 
consolation awards of one hundred dollars each. 
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NOTES ON CONTRIBUTORS 


WITTER BYNNER, a frequent contributor since the first volume of 
Poetry, is the author of many books of verse, the latest being 
Selected Poems (Knopf). He collaborated with Arthur Davison 
Ficke and Marjorie Seiffert in the famous Spectra hoax of 1916, 
has written several plays, and is well known as a translator 
from the French and the Chinese. He lives in New Mexico. 





PETER DE VRIES, the present Associate Editor of Poetry, has con- | 
tributed poems and fiction to Esquire, Story, Coronet, etc., and re- 
cently completed a series of radio lectures on modern poetry. He 
appeared here for the first time in January 1938. 


J. V. HEALY was born in Chicago in 1911, educated at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and has lived for the past several years in 
Boston. He has contributed to various magazines. 


Cc. F. MACINTYRE, of Los Angeles, is the author of Poems (Mac- 
millan, 1936) and was the recipient of one of last year’s Guggen- 
heim Fellowships. 


RUPERT HODGE was born in London in 1908. He has appeared 
twice before here but has not yet published a volume. 


A. M. SULLIVAN, of New York, is the author of several books of | 
poems, and conducts a weekly poetry program over the Mutual 
radio system. He is an authority on Gaelic poetry. 


FLORENCE DICKINSON STEARNS, of Richmond, Va., was formerly 
president of the Poetry Society of Virginia. She is the author of a 
book of poems, Strange Dimension, recently published by Putnam’s. 


MARGARET WALKER was born in Birmingham, Ala., in 1915, edu- 
cated at Northwestern and is now employed on the Federal Writ- 
ers’ Project in Chicago. 


MARTHA MILLET is a young New York poet. Her work has ap- 
peared in the New Masses, Daily Worker, Labor Defender, etc. 
as well as in Poetry. 


MAXINE BRINKLEY was born in Nova Scotia, graduated from 
Smith in 1930, and now lives in La Grange, Ill. She has done 
radio script writing and published poems in magazines. 
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This month’s prose contributors are all well known to our 
readers: 

JAMES DALY, now resident in Montclair, N. J., is the author of 
two books of poems, The Guilty Sun and One Season Shattered. 
YVOR WINTERS, formerly of Chicago, has been for several years on 
the faculty of Stanford University. THEODORE ROETHKE teaches 
verse-writing and argumentation at the Pennsylvania State College. 
KERKER QUINN is on the faculty of the University of Illinois. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 
ORIGINAL VERSE: 

Collected Poems 1922-1938, by Mark Van Doren. Henry Holt & Co. 

Selected Poems, by Melvin Geer Shelley. Philip Krywat, New York. 

Lament for the Stolen, by Katherine Garrison Chapin. Centaur 
Press. 

Inner Landscape, by May Sarton. Houghton Mifflin Co. 

Mirage Water, by Lord Dunsany. Dorrance & Co. 

Wings at Dusk and Other Poems, by Eugene Edmund Murphey. 
Longmans Green & Co. 

A Sergei Rachmaninoff Concert, by Robert L. Dark, Jr., Poetry 
Caravan Press. 

Star-Drift, by Mary Morris Duane. Chapman & Grimes, Boston. 

Poems, by Flora Lonise Pousette-Dart. Oquaga Press, New York. 

My Heart Goes Home, by Mrs. Alfred Chittenden. G. P. Putnam’s 
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Men in Procession, by Adele Kelley Thompson. G. P. Putnam’s 
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Songs from a Cherry Tree, by Alan Rook. Priv. ptd., Oxford, Eng. 

Dawn, by Olga Lee. Priv. ptd., Peking, China. 

When Incense Burns, by Anita Petrucci. Bruce Humphries. 

Poems of a West Indian, by Calvin S. Lambert. “Poetry of To- 
day”, London, England. 

This Side of Babylon, by James E. Warren, Jr., Banner Press, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Sequence on Violence, by Harry Roskolenko. Signal Pub. Co., N. Y. 

Before the Wind, by Wilbert Snow. Gotham House, New York. 

Scarlet Anne, by Theda Kenyon. Doubleday, Doran & Co. 

Two New Yorkers—15 lithographs, paintings and etchings by 
Alexander Kruse with 14 lyrics by Alfred Kreymborg, ed. by 
Stanley Burnshaw. Bruce Humphries. 

Poems, by Alvin Foote. Caxton Printers, Caldwell, Idaho. 
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Documents and Dainties II, by Albert Clements. Mimeograph 
Press, Hudson, N. Y. 

Spears Into Life, by Dorothy Quick. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Winds of Destiny, by Nora Sanford. Bruce Humphries. 

The Singer in the Night, by Laura Winans McDaniel. Bruce 
Humphries. 

Rhymes and Things, by Ralph J. Totten. Bruce Humphries. 

Taliessin Through Logees, by Charles Williams. Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. 

Contrast, by Joseph Hoffman. B. C. Hagglund, Holt, Minn. 

Wind Across the Night, by Helen McGaughey. Banner Press. 

This Unquenched Thirst, by Minnie Markham Kerr. Dorrance. 

The Story of a Soul, by Theodore Marburg. Dorrance & Co. 

Then and Now, by Mary Farley Sanborn. Bruce Humphries. 

Golden Feather, by Frank Hartman and Annette Patton Cornell. 
Riverborough Press, Ludlow, Ky. 

Look Seaward! Bermuda, by Mabel C. Pearman. Henry Harrison. 

Day and Night, by Elinor Chipp. Henry Harrison. 

South and Other Poems, by Grace A. Timmerman Miller. Henry 
Harrison. 

Native Notes, by Clarence Dan Blachly. Priv. ptd., Takoma Park. 

Poetical Inclinations, by Paul Russell. Reflections, Oneonta, N. Y. 

Breath of All Living, by David Meofor. The Imagery Press, N. Y. 

Roads, by Melvin Schoberlin. The Mogallan Press, Denver, Colo. 

Odes, by Harrison S. Morris, Priv. ptd., Philadelphia. 

Poems, by Henry A. Pershing. Pershing & Co., So. Bend., Ind. 

—— A Saga, by Edward Greene. Priv. ptd., Vermillion, 
S. Dak. 

Let the Mountain Wind, by Edward Greene. Priv. ptd. 

se _— by D. Louise Pollock. San Pasqual Press, Pasadena, 

alif. 

Musings of a Pilgrim, by Alexander H. Jones. Priv. ptd., Atlanta, 
Ga. 
PROSE AND A TRANSLATION: 

Studies in Metaphysical Poetry, by Theodore Spencer and Mark 
Van Doren. Columbia University Press. 

I Have Seen Monsters and Angels, by Eugene Jolas. Transition 
Press, Paris. 

The Antigone of Sophocles, An English version, by Dudley Fitts 
and Robert Fitzgerald. Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
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